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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 
By Brigadier-General James H. LANE. 


No. 2. 


BATTLES AROUND RICHMOND-——REPORT OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
BRANCH, 


HEADQUARTERS FOURTH BRIGADE, LIGHT DIVISION. 
Major R. C. MoRGAN, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Major—On Tuesday, June 24th, I received orders from Gen- 
eral Lee to take a position on the Chickahominy, near Half Sink, 
Wednesday evening and cross the river and take the road to 
Mechanicsville as soon as I should be informed by General Jack- 
son that he had crossed the Central railroad. In my written 
orders, it was stated that General Jackson would cross the rail- 
road at three o’clock*Thursday morning, and allowing one hour for 
the transmission of the message, I was under arms and prepared 
to cross at 4 o’clock A. M. on Thursday. Not having received any 
intelligence from General Jackson, and General Lee’s orders to me 
being explicit, there;was no danger of my mistaking a false move- 
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ment; but, after eight o’clock in the morning, I received from you 
a written order in these words: “ Wait for Jackson’s notification 
before you move, unless I send further orders.” Up to this time 
my brigade was in the open fields near the banks of the stream, 
and in full view of the enemy’s pickets on the other side. To 
deceive them as to my purpose, I now marched it back half a mile 
in the direction of my camp at Brooke church and masked it in 
the woods. At a few minutes before 10 o’clock A. M., I received 
from General Jackson a note informing me that the head of his 
column was, at the moment of his writing, “crossing the Central 
railroad.” In less than ten minutes my column, which had been 
resting on its arms for six hours, was in motion and soon reached 
the north bank of the Chickahominy,, 

Placing the Seventh North Carolina regiment (Colonel R. P. 
Campbell) at the head.of the column, with a section of Colonel 
Marmaduke Johnson’s battery, and throwing forward the picket 
companies of that regiment, under command of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Haywood, as skirmishers, I turned sharply to the right and 
directed my course down the river. The enemy retired before us, 
and offered no resistance until we approached Atlee’s station, on 
the Central railroad. At that point a stand was made, but they 
were forced to flee precipitately, leaving behind a cavalry guidon, 
which fell into the hands of the Seventh regiment, and much per- 
sonal baggage. Thence onward they resisted our advance at 
every favorable point, but with no other effect than to retreat with- 
out checking my march. Near Crenshaw’s the road on which the 
column commanded by Major-General Ewell was advancing, and 
that on which I was advancing, approached within one-fourth of a 
mile of each other. The heads of our columns reached this point 
simultaneously ; and after a short personal interview between 
General Ewell and myself, we proceeded on our respective routes. 
After dislodging the enemy from several ambuscades, with only a 
small loss to my command, I reached Meadow Bridge road, where 
I learned from stragglers that Major-General Hill had crossed the 
Chickahominy without opposition, with the remainder of the divi- 
sion, and gone on towards Mechanicsville, then distant about one 
and a half miles. A courier from the General soon assured me of 
the correctness of the information, and having drawn in my skir- 
mishers, I made all haste to join him at Mechanicsville. My 
brigade reached the field about sunset, and halting it I rode for- 
ward over the field to report to the General for orders, I did not 
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find him, but simultaneously with my return, he rode up, and after 
a short time ordered me to proceed with a guide to the part of 
the field occupied by the remainder of the division. Marching 
my brigade over a broad extent of cleared ground, swept by the 
artillery of the enemy, I reached the designated point at dusk, 
and having no time nor sufficient light to reconnoitre the ground, 
I placed my command in a field to support a battery on my left, 
which seemed to be doing good service and to be much exposed. 
There we slept in line of battle. 

Early Friday morning the enemy opened a heavy fire of artillery 
and long range musketry on my line from their redoubts and rifle 
pits; but as they attempted no advance, my men were ordered to 
lie on the ground, and the injury inflicted was small. About 
eight o’clock, by order of General Lee, I occupied a piece of ground 
in front of Brigadier-General Archer, but finding myself strong 
enough to hold both, did not abandon my former position. 

About 9 o’clock I was ordered by Major-General Hill, “as soon 
as you see any movement on the right or left, or hear heavy mus- 
ket firing, advance also, and storm the creek.” My brigade was 
immediately formed for the assault, and learning Brigadier-General 
Anderson, of Major-General Hill’s division, had crossed the creek 
above the enemy’s works, I was in the act of advancing to storm 
the redoubts in front of me, when I learned that the enemy had 
evacuated them. Crossing the creek and turning to the right 
through the woods, I passed Nownilly’s mill and fell into the road 
by which the remainder of the division were pushing the enemy, 
On the by-road, passing Nownilly’s mill, the evidence of a rout 
and precipitate flight were most striking. On reaching Cold 
Harbor, I was ordered by you to take position across the road, 
connecting with General Gregg on the left and General Anderson 
on the right. Before reaching the point designated by you, I 
encountered the enemy in great force. Colonel Campbell (Seventh 
regiment) promptly engaged them, and whilst I was placing the 
remainder of the brigade in position, I received from General Hill 
an order to move two regiments into action by the left flank and 
to hold the other three in reserve. In compliance with the order, 
the Seventh and Twenty-eighth North Carolina were ordered to 
take position on the left of the road, whilst the Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-third and Eighteenth were held in reserve, in a ravine about 
one hundred and fifty yards in their rear. Receiving no further 
orders from you in regard to the reserve, and finding the pressure 
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greater than my two regiments could sustain, the remaining three 
regiments were placed in action on the right of the road. My 
brigade held its ground with heroic tenacity, but must have been 
driven back, by overwheming forces, but for the timely arrival of 
reinforcements. The Seventh regiment, having been the first 
engaged, and having remained constantly under heavy fire, suffered 
most severely in officers and men. Colonel Reuben P. Campbell, 
who might be justly classed among “the bravest of the brave,” 
fell while bearing in his hands the colors of the regiment. Brave 
and honorable as a man and skillful as an officer, his loss to the 
brigade is irreparable. 

The enemy having been driven from the field, my brigade 
bivouacked near it. During the march of Sunday and Monday in 
pursuit of the enemy, nothing noteworthy occurred until Monday 
afternoon about two o’clock, when I was ordered by Major-General 
Hill to mask my brigade in a wood to the right of the road. I 
remained in that position, when the shells of the enemy’s artillery 
commenced falling near us, and I was ordered to proceed and 
attack. Having no guide and no knowledge of the enemy’s position, 
I took the direction whence came the shells, which carried me to the 
right of the road. Forming my line of battle in a cleared field, 
and advancing we soon encountered the enemy, and drove them 
for nearly a mile. This was done under the fire of two batteries— 
one of which we silenced and the other of which enfiladed the left 
of my line. After proceeding about this distance, the enemy’s 
force rapidly accumulated as they fell back, and finding that the 
enemy extended much beyond my right flank, no further advance 
was attempted. At dark I placed my brigade in bivouac on the 
edge of the battlefield, and having reported to Major-General Hill 
througk a member of my staff, was ordered to remain there until 
daylight, and then return to the point from which I had started 
into battle on the previous afternoon. In this engagement, I had 
the misfortune to lose Colonel Charles C. Lee, of the Thirty-seventh 
regiment. A thoroughly educated soldier and an exemplary gen- 
tleman, whose life had been devoted to the profession of arms, the 
service lost in him one of its most promising officers. 

During the afternoon of Thursday I received marching orders, 
and after proceeding a short distance down the road on which we 
had previously been moving, was ordered to return to camp. I 
was returning, when a heavy fire of artillery and small arms on 
the left showed that attack had been made on Malvern hill, and it 
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was clear that our forces were being driven back. Orders were 
given to me to move in quickly to the support of our forces engaged, 
and I did so at a double-quick across the fields. On arriving near 
the field of battle, a staff officer of some of the commands engaged 
volunteered to direct me to the position in which I could render 
much service. Under his direction, I had posted two of my regi- 
ments and was in the act of posting the remainder, when I ascer- 
tained that I had been misled. Taking the troops I still had 
present with me, I proceeded towards the left, and reached a position 
near the enemy’s batteries, but still too far for my short range guns 
and in full range of their artillery. Making my men lie on the ground, 
they remained in the position until the firing from our side had 
ceased ; then collecting my brigade, I returned to my camp of the 
morning. Thus ended the actual fighting of this memorable week 
—the enemy having, during the night, evacuated Malvern hill, 
During the whole of it, officers and men alike had been without 
cooking utensils or their baggage. My loss was about seven hun- 
dred and fifty in killed and wounded, and about fifty missing. A 
list of the names having been furnished, a more precise statement 
in this report is not deemed necessary. 

Colonels Lane and Cowan, and Lieutenant-Colonels Haywood, 
Barbour, Hoke and Purdie, all of whom commanded their regi- 
ments during the whole or part of the week, merit especial com- 
mendation. There are many officers whose good conduct would 
cause me to take pleasure in making special mention of them, but 
it is necessary that I confine myself to commanders of regiments, 
referring, as I do, to their reports for the names of officers under 
them who distinguished themselves. I take pleasure in recom- 
mending to the favorable consideration of the Government those 
thus mentioned. 

My staff suffered in an unusual degree. My Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Captain W. E. Cannady, had been with me since my ap- 
pointment to the command of a regiment, and in all situations had 
shown himself true and faithful. After leaving Mechanicsville, he 
was obliged to return to the hospital, and before the close of the 
expedition died of typhoid fever. My Aid-de-Camp, W. A. Blount, 
was severely wounded at Cold Harbor, and Lieutenant Francis J. 
Hawks, Assistant Engineer, was severely injured on Tuesday. My 
Ordnance Officer, Lieutenant James A. Bryan, though instructed to 
remain with his train in the rear, placed it in charge of an assis- 
tant and continued with me on the field throughout the expedition, 
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My Quartermaster, Joseph A. Engelhard, did the same as soon as 
it was possible. 

All the gentlemen named bore themselves with marked gallantry 
and devotion. Captain Marmaduke Johnson’s battery was attached 
to my brigade until so much disabled in action as to render it 
necessary to order it to the rear for repairs. I have reason to think 
that it performed very important service, but as it was not under 
my eye, and I have received no report from the Captain, I am not 
able to report the particulars of its action. 

I beg leave to say, in conclusion, that it was a week of hard 
fighting and hard marching with my brigade, presenting few inci- 
dents to be committed to paper. I herewith present reports from 
the commanders of my regiments, to which I ask the attention of 
the Major-General commanding the division. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


L. O’B. Brancu, Brigadier-General. 


REPORT OF COLONEL COWAN. 


HEAbQUARTERS EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT N. C. TRoopS, 
NEAR RICHMOND, VA., July, 1862. 


General—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
operations of this regiment under my command in the recent 
battles around Richmond. 

Our march across the Chickahominy, on the morning of Thurs- 
day, June 26th, and down its northern banks to Mechanicsville, 
having been conducted under your personal dirction, it is not 
necessary to refer to its incidents. 

We reached Mechanicsville Thursday afternoon in time to par- 
ticipate in the attack upon the batteries which commanded that 
crossing, but were not prominently engaged. Thursday night 
we were ordered to defend the batteries planted upon the position 
which had been taken from the enemy, from any attempt that 
might be made to retake them during the night. Consequently 
we slept upon our arms in the immediate vicinity, with the proper 
picket force out on all sides; but no demonstration was made by 
the enemy. Friday morning, at dawn of day, he opened upon us 
with his artillery, and the fire was continued until his position 
was turned and he was thus forced to abandon it. In all these 
engagements, however, my men were but little exposed, and my 
loss was very slight—only three men being wounded by the explo- 
sion of a shell. 
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Friday afternoon, at four o’clock, we were put into the fight at 
Cold Harbor. By your order, my line of battle was formed on 
the right of the road, and in this order I advanced through the 
dense woods in which the enemy was posted. A small ravine, 
deep and boggy, compelled us to flank still farther to the right. 
By this means I became separated from the remainder of the 
brigade (which had been formed on the left), and for a long time 
was wholly without assistance in my attempts upon the enemy’s 
position. Again and again was that position assailed, and again 
and again were we repulsed by vastly superior numbers. Regi- 
ment after regiment sent into the same attack shared the same 
fate; and it was not until late in the afternoon, when the contin- 
uous arrival of fresh troops had given us somewhat an equality 
of forces, that any decided impression was made upon the enemy. 
His position was carried in that late general charge which swept 
his whole army from the field in a perfect rout. In his flight 
I was perfectly satisfied with the conduct of my regiment. The 
position of the enemy was such that we were exposed to a heavy 
fire from the flank as well as from the front; and though the 
regiment was frequently broken and compelled to fall back, yet I 
did not once lose the command of it. The men reformed with great 
alacrity, and my commands were obeyed with the promptness, if 
not the precision of drill. My loss, in killed and wounded, was 
sixty-eight. Nothing but the thickness of the woods saved us 
from total destruction in our first unassisted effort upon the 
enemy’s position. Saturday we were engaged in burying the 
dead. Sunday morning we crossed to the south of the Chicka- 
hominy in pursuit of the enemy. Monday we continued the 
pursuit until we engaged the enemy at Frazier’s farm. Here my 
regiment joined the brigade in a series of charges upon the ene- 
my’s batteries. Without a sign of faltering, shouting the battle 
ery of “Stonewall,” which they adopted of their own accord, they 
advanced across two open fields in face of a perfect shower of 
grape and musketry, until they reached the small ravine, traversed 
by a fence, within a short distance of the enemy’s line of battle. 
Taking advantage of this slight shelter, they maintained them- 
selves in this position until the arrival of reinforcements, when 
they joined in the general charge which won the batteries. My 
loss here was very heavy—killed and wounded, one hundred and 
fifty men; among them, First Lieutenant W. A. Houstin, of Com- 
pany I, and my Sergeant-Major, A. Dunmore, both of them young 
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men of brilliant prospects, and as gallant, as daring, as devoted to 
the cause as any officers in the Confederate servive. 

Tuesday, at Malvern hill, we were marched to the field, but were 
held in reserve, and had no opportunity to deliver a fire. Three 
of my men, however, were killed by fragments of shell. My total 
loss has been 224 in killed and wounded—a detailed statement 
having already been furnished you. When it is stated that I 
entered the series of battles with less than four hundred men, it 
will be seen that the proportion is very heavy. 

That there were many stragglers from the field of battle is not 
to be denied. There have been stragglers from every field since 
the war began. As a general rule, however, it appeared to me that 
the men fought throughout the whole army as if each individual 
were thoroughly impressed with the belief that it was necessary 
that we should be victorious in the field before Richmond. Amid 
this army of heroes, I have no reason to be dissatisfied with my 
regiment. Whether on a march or in the field, exposed to fatigue 
and privation, in the midst of danger and in the face of death, 
they were cheerful and obedient, prompt and daring. No order 
was given that they did not cheerfully and faithfully attempt to 
execute. Where all behaved well, it is difficult to make distinction. 
My field and staff did their whole duty. Still, I desire to make 
special mention of my Lieutenant-Colonel, Thomas J. Purdie. He 
was everywhere in the thickest of the fight—cool and courageous— 
encouraging the men and directing them in their duty. His ser- 
vices were invaluable. I desire also to make special mention of 
Captains Savage, Barry, McLaurin and Byrne. They were all con- 
spicuous in the discharge of their duties, and all wounded on the 
field—the last three very seriously, Captain Byrne having lost an 
arm. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, &c., 
Rogert H. Cowan, 
Colonel Commanding Eighteenth North Carolina Troops. 

















Forrest’s Operations against W. Sooy Smith. 


Report of General Forrest of Operations against W. Sooy Smith in 
February, 1864. 


HEADQUARTERS FORREST’S CAVALRY DEPARTMENT, 
CoLuMBwS, Miss., March 8th, 1864. 


Colonel—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
movements and operations of my command against the Federal 
forces under command of General Smith, in the engagements of 
the 20th, 21st and 22d ultimo. 

Learning on the 14th ultimo at Oxford that the enemy was 
moving in heavy force in the direction of Pontotoc, and believing 
his destination to be the prairies, and from thence a junction with 
Sherman, I withdrew all my forces from the Tallahatchie and 
Yazoo rivers and moved rapidly to Starkville, which place I 
reached on the evening of the 18th ultimo. On the 19th the 
enemy were reported at Okalona, but his movements or intended 
course was not developed; and fearing he might cross the Tombig- 
bee, I ordered Bell’s brigade to Columbus, and also dispatched 
General Ruggles to use all his effective force to prevent them from 
doing so. At the same time, I ordered Brigadier-General Chalmers, 
commanding division, to send Forrest’s brigade to Aberdeen, or in 
that direction, to meet and ascertain the movements of the enemy, 
and also with McCulloch’s brigade of his division and Richardson’s 
brigade, under Colonel Neely, to move out to West Point—leav- 
ing General Richardson at Starkville in command of all the dis- 
mounted men of the command, to protect my wagon train, and 
send out scouts in the direction of Houston in order to give timely 
notice, should the enemy divide his forces and move in that direc- 
tion. 

On the morning of the 20th, Colonel Forrest met the enemy in 
force and fell back towards West Point, skirmishing with them, 
but avoiding an engagement. In repelling their attacks, he lost 
two men killed and several wounded and captured. I moved over 
to his assistance with General Chalmers and his remaining brigade, 
taking with me also Richardson’s brigade and two batteries of 
artillery, joining Colonel Forrest within three miles of West Point. 
Finding the enemy in heavy force, and having been informed that 
General Lee was moving to my assistance, and desiring to delay a 
general engagement as long as possible, I determined at once to 
withdraw my forces south of Sookatouchie creek, which I did, 
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camping a portion of them near Ellis’ bridge and the remainder 
at Siloam. After crossing the river a courier reported the enemy 
as having crossed the river eight miles above Ellis’ bridge, destroy- 
ing mills and taking horses and negroes. With five companies of 
Faulkner’s regiment and my escort, I moved rapidly to the point, 
clearly designated by the smoke of the burning mill, gained the 
bridge, and succeeded in capturing the squad, which proved to be 
a lieutenant and twenty-two privates of the Fourth regulars, United 
States cavalry. Fearing the enemy might attempt to cross at the 
upper bridge during the night, I ordered its destruction, and con- 
centrated my force at Ellis’ bridge, three miles from West Point. 
This bridge I determined, if possible, to defend and preserve, be- 
cause it was necessary, in the event we could drive back the enemy, 
to use it in advancing on them; and had I allowed the enemy to 
cross it, and then suceeeded in driving them back, they would have 
burned it behind them, rendering pursuit impossible without head- 
ing the stream. 

During the night all was quiet. On Sunday morning, the 21st, 
the videttes and pickets were driven in, and the enemy reported 
advancing from West Point in full force. I had ordered General 
Chalmers to dismount his division, throwing Forrest’s brigade 
across the creek in front of the bridge, while McCulloch’s brigade 
took possession of the south bank of the stream, to support Colo- 
nel Forrest and protect him in the event he was compelled to re- 
tire and recross the stream. Dispatches were sent to General Rich- 
ardson to move up all his force to the bridge across Line creek, 
eight miles of Starkville and four miles in my rear; also to Colo- 
nel Barteau to move across the Tombigbee, to keep on the flank, 
and, if possible, to gain the enemy’s rear. I ordered Colonel Neely 
to move his (Richardson’s) brigade at once, and to guard all the 
ferries and fords across Tibbee river from the mouth of Line creek 
to Tibbee station; sending Major-General Gholson and the State 
forces under his commond to Palo Alto, to watch any movement 

‘of the enemy from the direction of Houston. In making these 
necessary dispositions, my effective force in front of the enemy was 
reduced to Chalmers’ division, my escort and two batteries. The 
enemy attacked Colonel Forrest at eight o’clock, and after a fight 
of two hours, were repulsed with considerable loss. The hastily 
improvised breastworks of rails and logs, thrown up by Colonel 
Forrest, greatly protected his men, and our casualties during this 
fight were seven men wounded. 
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As the enemy withdrew, I followed them with my escort and a 
portion of Faulkner’s regiment mounted; also with a section of 
Morton’s battery, supported by a regiment from McCulloch’s brigade 
on foot. Our advance at first was necessarily slow and cautious. 
I soon ascertained, after a few well directed shots from our artillery, 
that the enemy had begun a rapid and systematic retreat, and 
dashed on after them—sending back orders to General Chalmers 
to send forward to me, as rapidly as possible, two thousand of his 
best mounted men and Hoole’s battery of Mountain howitzers. I 
soon came on their rear guard, charged it with my escort and 
Faulkner’s command, and drove it before me. They made several 
stands; but Colonel McCulloch, with his brigade, having caught 
up, we continued to charge and drive them on, killing and wound- 
ing fifteen or twenty of them, and capturing a number of prisoners, 
Night came on, and we kept so close to the enemy that my men 
mistook each other for the enemy and fired a volley at each other, 
without, however, doing any damage. Fearing a recurrence of 
such mistakes, and considering the great risk necessarily incurred 
in following and fighting a superior force after dark, I determined 
to camp for the night and resume the chase at daylight next morn- 
ing. 

Early next morning, the column moved forward. Taking a dif- 
ferent road with my escort, I came upon and charged the enemy 
four miles from Okalona, and drove their rear guard into town, 
where I found them drawn up in line of battle and apparently await- 
ing our arrival. Colonel Barteau, with Bell’s brigade, had also 
reached Okalona, and ‘was in line of battle awaiting the arrival of 
the balance of my forces. Leaving my escort in line as skir- 
mishers, with my staff I made a circuit around the town, took 
command of Bell’s brigade, and advanced upon them. They re- 
ceived us with a volley and charged with yells, but were hand- 
somely repulsed in the open field and forced to retreat, which they 
did rapidly and in confusion—using every exertion to check pur- 
suit by ambuscading and forming regiments on either side of the’ 
road, who would fire and retreat successively. Before attempting 
or being able to make a stand of-any kind, they were crowded so 
closely that they cut out the horses and abandoned five pieces of 
artillery—some of the pieces spiked—and gaining the broken and 
hilly country on the Pontotoc road, their resistance became more 
stubborn. They had every advantage in selecting position, and to 
drive and dislodge them I was compelled to dismount the most of 
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my command, and fought the last nine miles on foot. About five 
miles from Okalona, they formed and awaited us, making a deter- 
mined stand. McCulloch’s and Forrest’s brigades both arriving, 
with Hoole’s battery, after a short but obstinate resistance, the 
enemy gave way. In this engagement Colonel Forrest was killed, 
whilst rallying and leading his men. In a few miles they again 
formed, and having dismounted a portion of their men and made 
breastworks of the fences on each side of the road, they were with 
some difficulty and hard fighting compelled to retire. In driving 
them at this point, Lieutenant-Colonel Barksdale, commanding 
Fifth Mississippi regiment, fell mortally wounded. Ten miles from 
Pontotoc, they made a last and final effort to check pursuit, and 
from their preparations, numbers and advantageous positions, no 
doubt indulged the hope of success. They had formed in three 
lines, across a large field on the left of the road, but which a turn 
in the road made directly in our front. Their lines were at inter- 
vals of several hundred paces, and the rear and second lines longer 
then the first. As the advance of my column moved up, they 
opened on us with artillery. My ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted, and I knew that if we faltered they would in turn become 
the attacking party, and that disaster might follow. Many of my 
men were broken down and exhausted with clambering the hills 
on foot and fighting almost constantly for the last nine miles. 

I determined, therefore, relying upon the bravery and courage of 
the few men I had up, to advance to the attack. As we moved 
up, the whole force charged down at a gallop, and I am proud to 
say that my men did not'disappoint me. Standing firm, they re- 
pulsed the grandest cavalry charge I ever witnessed. The Second 
and Seventh Tennessee drove back the advance line, and as it 
wheeled in retreat, poured upon them a destructive fire. Each 
successive line of the enemy shared the same fate and fled the field 
in dismay and confusion, and leaving it strewn with dead and 
wounded men and horses, and losing another piece of artillery. 

Half of my command were out of: ammunition; the men and 
horses exhausted and worn down with two days’ hard riding and 
fighting. Night was at hand and further pursuit impossible. 

Major-General Gholson arrived during the night. His command 
was small, but comparatively fresh. I ordered him to follow on 
the next morning and press them across the Tallahatchie. Having 
received no official report from him, I cannot give any details of 
his pursuit after them. 
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Considering the disparity in numbers and equipments, I regard 
the defeat of this force—consisting, as it did, of the best cavalry in 
the Federal army—as a victory of which all engaged in it may 
justly feel proud. 

It has given, for a time at least, peace and security to a large 
scope of rich country, whose inhabitants anticipated and expected 
to be overrun, devastated and laid waste; and its moral effect upon 
the raw, undisciplined and undrilled troops of this command is in 
value incalculable. It has inspired them with courage, and given 
them confidence in themselves and their commanders. Although 
many of them were but recently organized, they fought with a 
courage and daring worthy of veterans. 

I herewith transmit you a list of casualties, which, under all the 
circumstances, is small, and especially so when compared with that 
of the enemy. 

The killed and wounded of the enemy who fell into our hands 
amount to over one hundred. We captured six pieces of artillery, 
three stands of colors, and one hundred and sixty-two prisoners. 
By pressing every horse, buggy, carriage and vehicle along the 
road, they were enabled to take off all their wounded, except those 
severely or mortally wounded; and it is but reasonable to suppose 
and a low estimate to place their loss in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing at eight hundred. My force in the fight did not not exceed 
twenty-five hundred men, while that of the enemy was twenty- 
seven regiments of cavalry and mounted infantry, estimated at 
seven thousand strong. 

I regret the loss of some gallant officers. The loss of my 
brother, Colonel J. E. Forrest, is deeply felt by his brigade, as well 
as by myself; and it is but just to say that, for sobriety, ability, pru- 
dence and bravery, he had no superior of his age. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barksdale was also a brave and gallant man, and his loss 
fell heavily on the regiment he commanded, as it was left now 
without a field officer. 

I desire to testify my appreciation of the skill and ability of 
Colonels McCulloch, Russell and Duckworth, commanding brigades. 
Colonel McCulloch, although wounded on the evening of the 22d, 
continued in command; Colonel Russell assumed command of 
Bell’s brigade after the injury to Colonel Barteau, and Colonel 
Duckworth took command of Forrest’s brigade after Colonel For- 
rest fell, on the morning of the 22d ultimo. 

I have formally congratulated and returned my thanks to the 
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officers and troops of my command for their gallant and merito- 
rious conduct, for their energy, endurance and courage; and it 
would afford me pleasure to mention individual instances of daring 
and dash which came under my own observation, but for fear of 
doing apparent injustice to others who, in other parts of the field, 
perhaps did as well. 

My escort deserves especial mention. Commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Thomas 8. Tate on 21st and by its commander, Captain Jack- 
son, on the 22d, its battle-flag was foremost in the fray, sustaining 
its reputation as one of the best fighting cavalry companies in the 
service. 

I also desire to acknowledge, as I have often done before, my 
indebtedness to Major J. P. Strange, my Adjutant-General; Captain 
Charles W. Anderson, my Aid-de-Camp, and Lieutenant Tate, As- 
sistant Inspector-General, for prompt and faithful services rendered 
in the delivery and execution of all my orders on the field. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


N. B. Forrest, Major-General. 
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The Cavalry—Remarks of Private James N. Dunlop, at A. N. V. 
Banquet, October 29th, 1879. 


Mr. Dunlop was called on to respond to a toast to the cavalry, 
and spoke as follows: 


‘** To horse, to horse ; the sabres gleam, 
High sounds our bugle call; 
Combined by honor’s sacred tie, 

Our watchword, laws and liberty ! 
Forward ! to do or die.” 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Comrades—The simple melody of our 
bugles when, in days of yore, they called us to “mount,” or 
sounded “the advance,” is heard anew in the sentiment just pro- 
posed and in our ears again ring their commands—-set to the notes 
of Scotland’s chief minstrel—breathed from the magic touch of 
the “ Wizard of the North.” 

And so the events of those times, that “tried men’s souls,” the 
homely detail of the soldier’s daily life—no less than the splendid 
achievement of “ peril’s darkest hour”—shall furnish material for 
the solemn, stately muse of history and thrilling theme for story 
and for song. 

The sentiment, sir, is an epitome of our struggle, and by a single 
happy touch delineates the instinct of the citizen soldiery of the 
South, as, bound together less by the iron bands of discipline than 
the golden cords that draw the patriot’s heart, they stood to defend 
their people’s liberties, to vindicate a violated Organic Law. In this 
behalf your “cavalry ” was privileged to do battle. For this they 
“drew sabre.” 


‘* Combined by honor’s sacred tie, 
Their watchword, laws and liberty.”’ 


Grave views of the philosophy of our struggle, or of its bearing 
upon the future of the country, were illy obtruded on this occasion 
of sacred memories and of chastened mirth. Thus much, at least, 
the sentiment suggests in the “watchword” it utters—For “laws 
and liberty,” for constitutional freedom, our war was the grandest 
protest a century has witnessed, and its principles will prove the 
only sure bulwark for that freedom through centuries yet to come. 
Deep down, beyond the fate of passing issues, the upheaval of local 
institutions, the tottering of a fair social fabric—broader in im- 
port, undiminished in vitality—repose these principles, universal, 
eternal. Before the government was born, they were. They rocked 
the cradle of Liberty on this continent, and when they perish Lib- 
erty will have found her grave. 

For one, I cannot, in the light of the sacred past, remit the future 
to the chilling counsel of a desolate despair. Nay, rather, from 
the altar of our memories, I would kindle the flame of our hopes, 
and in these “reunions” pour annual libation to the Truth, that 
“had its being” incarnate in our cause. 
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Truth, subjected to mock trial and condemnation, scourged and 
spitted on, betrayed by secret foes, denied by avowed friends, stag- 
gering under its Cross, and sealed to-day in its sepulchre, bursts - 
to-morrow the gates of death, rises with the crown, triumphant 
reigns throughout the world. 

n our momentous struggle, what part “the cavalry” bore the 
tongue of your minstrel alone might fitly tell; representatives at 
home and in distant States, among the living and the dead, pro- 
claim the stuff whereof it was made. Its chief glory is that it 
shared the glory of the Army of Northern Virginia. But discrimi- 
nation may be made of peculiar excellence where comparison 
would be as odious as impossible. We watched while others slept, 
and snuffed the first breath of hostile approach. We were now in 
the van—now in the rear. Active movement often “ multiplied our 
presence.” Ubiquity scarce filled the measure of our duty. Eyes 
were we for those that were blind—ears for those that were deaf— 
without us. And the hundred hands of Briareus, though moved 
by a giant’s arm, were powerless without the hundred eyes of 
Argus to see where they should strike. 

But sense of sight and hearing and delicate touch were not all. 
What has been truly said in general of the individuality of the 
Confederate soldier, with special force applies to the cavalier. The 
training of an establishment of regulars may give power to 
machinery in obedience, moved even by mediocrity in command. 
The unavoidable absence of such previous training for our war, 
left greater scope for the unaided resources of individual genius in 
commanders and individual valor in men—the native prowess 
and intelligent obedience of a patriotic soldiery ‘‘combined by 
honor’s ‘sacred tie.” The Virginia cavalry was “born, not made.” 
The soil of this State seemed to be its habitat, and at the call of 
war, it— 

‘**Rose from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted, with such ease, into its seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 


When, in the Syrian desert, a place where no man meets a friend, 
Saladin and a knight of the Red Cross met and prepared them for 
deadly encounter, the Soldan of Egypt and Syria, ere the crusaders’ 
mace could be hurled at him, with matchless dexterity, turnd his 
barb and thrice rode around his ponderous enemy. But when, in 
these latter days, like black clouds in the firmament of heaven, sur- 
charged, sulphurous and ready to burst on the hushed, expectant 
air, great armies, not men, stood facing for the death-grapple, in 
sight of this fair city, then the peerless leader of “the cavalry,” as 
on winged steed, like another Saladin, with magnificent sweep, en- 
circled the foe and blazed the track of his coming doom. 

The prophet Elijah with his garment parted the waters of the 
Jordan, and seiaiell in a whirlwind from the sight of Elisha, who re- 
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ceived the falling mantle and repeated upon the waters his Master’s 
miracle. But on the banks of another stream, now become his- 
toric, when our Great Captain’s great Lieutenant had fought his 
last fight, and was making ready to doff the habiliments of earthly 
command, a successor for that field it was the glory of the cavalry 
to furnish—a successor, who, as we heard in the capitol to-night, 
with the very ring of the fallen hero’s metal, ordered the men, 
when ammunition had failed, to “hold their ground with the 
bayonet!” And thus did the spirit of the great Elijah, who was 
passing from the whirlwind of that battle, out of his followers’ 
sight, rest upon Elisha, and Stuart bore the mantle of Stonewall 
Jackson ! 

Among the legends of ancient Rome was one that at the battle 
of the Lake Regillus, the victory was due to the twin sons of thun- 
dering Jove, who were seen to ride in the fight. 

There be twain still with us, bearers of a name—we utter with 
reverence because of the illustrious dead—a name that thrilled 
with electric power devoted followers, drew the plaudits of the 
civilized world, and wrung from foes even the tribute of admiring 
respect—a name that we shall repeat to the latest posterity as 
borne by one, the model of all that was godlike in man—I name 
the name of Lee—there be these twain, not brothers indeed, ac- 
cording to the flesh, but sons of brethren, our orator of the capi- 
tol and our absent President, who rode in the fight like Castor and 
Pollox: To your sentiment, Mr. Chairman, “the cavalry” responds 
with these! These— 


“Be the great twin brethren, 
That fought so well for Rome!” 
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Explosive or Poisoned Musket or Rifle Balls—Were they Authorized and 
Used by the Confederate States Army, or by the United States Army 
during the Civil War?—A Slander Refated. 


By Rev. HORACE EDWIN HAYDEN. 


The following remarkable statement occurs as a note to the 
account of the battle of Gettysburg, on page 78, volume III, of 
“The Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United States of 
America, by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D.”: 


Many, mostly young men, were maimed in every conceivable 
way, by every kind of weapon and missile, the most fiendish of 
which was an explosive and a poisoned bullet, represented in the 
engraving a little more than half the size of the originals, procured 
from the battlefield there by the writer. These were sent by the Con- 
federates. Whether any were ever used by the Nationals, the writer is not 
informed. One was made to explode in the body of the man, and 
the other to leave a deadly poison in him, whether the bullet lodged 
in or passed through him. 

Figure A represents the explosive bullet. The perpendicular 
stem, with a piece of thin copper hollowed, and a head over it of 
bullet metal, fitted a cavity in the bullet proper below it, as seen 
in the engraving. In the bottom of the cavity was fulminating 
powder. When the bullet struck, the momentum would cause the 
copper in the outer disc to flatten, and allow the point of the stem 
to strike and explode the fulminating powder, when the bullet 
would be rent into fragments which would lacerate the victim. 

In figure B the bullet proper was hollowed, into which was 
inserted another, also hollow, containing poison. The latter being 
loose, would slip out and remain in the victim’s body or limbs 
with its freight of poison if the bullet proper should pass through. 
Among the Confederate wounded at the College were boys of tender 
age and men who had been forced into the ranks against their will. 


The italics I am responsible for. It is difficult for those who 
live at the South to realize how extensively such insinuating slan- 
ders as the above against the Confederates are credited at the 
North, even by reading people. 

I purpose in this paper to examine the statement of the author 
of this Pictorial History, and to show, by indisputable proof, its 
recklessness and its falsity. In the above quotation, he states that 
he had picked up, on the battlefield of Gettysburg, an explosive and 
a poisoned ball. “These,” he adds, “were sent by the Confederates. 
Whether any were ever used by the Nationals, the writer is not informed.” 
I do not desire to be severe beyond justice; but it does seem that 
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us no one ventured to inform him to the contrary, this author 
accepted the silence of the world and deliberately put into print 
this slander against the Confederates without having made any 
apparent effort to learn, as he could have done with ease, whether 
his statement had any basis of truth. 

It is with entire confidence in the facts presented in this paper 
that I deny this author’s statement, above, to be a statement of fact. 
I do more than this— 

I. J most emphatically deny thut the Confederate States ever authorized 
the use of explosive or poisoned musket or rifle balls. 

II. I most emphatically assert that the United States did pur- 
chase, authorize, issue and use explosive musket or rifle balls during the 
late civil war, and that they were thus officially authorized and 
used at the battle of Gettysburg. 

It happened in 1864, the day after the negro troops made their 
desperate and drunken charge on the Confederate lines to the left 
of Chaffin’s farm and were so signally repulsed, that the writer, who 
was located in the trenches a mile still further to the left, picked 
up, in the field outside the trenches assailed by the negroes, some 
of the cartridges these poor black victims had dropped, containing 
the very “explosive” ball described in the above quotation and 
charged to the Confederates. I have preserved one of these balls 
ever since. It lies before me as I write. It is similar to figure A, 
and with a zinc and not a copper disc. It never contained any fulmi- 
nating powder. The constructjon of the ball led me to make inves- 
tigations to ascertain its purpose. At first, I thought it might be 
made to leave in the body of the person struck by it three pieces 
of metal, instead of one, to irritate, and possibly destroy life. But 
this theory appeared to me so “fiendish” that I was unwilling to 
accept it, and I became convinced, after more careful examination, 
that the purpose of the ball was to increase the momentum, by 
forcing in the cap and expanding the disc so as to fill up the 
grooves of the rifle. The correctness of this view will be proven 
in this paper. 

In the first place, although the charge made by the author of 
the Pictorial History of the Civil War against the Confederates of 
having used explosive and poisoned balls, has been made before, 
and often repeated since, it has never been supported by one grain 
of proof. How did this author ascertain that the balls he picked 
up on the battlefield of Gettysburg were sent by the Confederates? 
How did he learn that one was an explosive and the other a poisoned 
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projectile? Did he test the explosive power of the one and the 
poisonous character of the other? He gives no evidence of having 
done so, and advances no proof of his assertions. 

It is a very remarkable fact that no case was ever reported in 
Northern hospitals, or by Northern surgeons, of Union soldiers 
having been wounded by such barbarous missiles as these from the 
Confederate side. 

I have very carefully examined those valuable quarto volumes 
issued by the United States Medical Department and entitled “The 
Medical and Surgical History of the Rebellion,” and as yet have 
failed to find any case of wound or death reported as having 
occurred by an explosive or poisoned musket ball, excepting that 
on page 91 of volume II of said work there is a table of four thou- 
sand and two (4,002) cases of gunshot wounds of the scalp, two (2) 
of which occurred by explosive musket balls. To which army these 
two belonged does not appear. 

A letter addressed to the Surgeon-General of the United States 
by the writer on this subject, has elicited the reply that the Medi- 
cal Department is without any information as to wounds by such 
missiles. I do not find such projectiles noticed as preserved in the 
museum of the Surgeon-General’s Department, where rifle projec- 
tiles taken from wounds are usually deposited. 

In the second place, the manufacture, purchase, issue or use of 
such projectiles for firearms by the Confederate States, is positively 
denied by the Confederate authorities, as the following corre- 
spondence will show: 

BEAUVOIR, MIss., 28th June, 1879. 

My Dear Sir— . . . Inreply to your inquiries as to the use 
of explosive or poisoned balls by the troops of the Confederate 
States, I state as positively as one may in such a case that the 
charge has no foundation in truth. Our Government certainly did 
not manufacture or import such balls, and if any were captured 
from the enemy, they could probably only have been used in the 
captured arms for which they were suited. I heard occasionally 
that the enemy did use explosive balls, and others prepared so as 
to leave a copper ring in the wound, but it was always spoken of 
as an atrocity beneath knighthood and abhorrent to civilization. 
The slander is only one of many instances in which our enemy 
have committed or attempted crimes of which our people and their 
Government were incapable, and then magnified the guilt by ac- 
cusing us of the offences they had committed. ; ; 

Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 


JEFFERSON DavIs. 
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General Josiah Gorgas, the Chief of Ordnance of the Confede- 
rate States—now of the University of Alabama—writes, under date 
of July 11th, 1879, that to his “knowledge the Confederate States 
never authorized or used explosive or poisoned rifle balls during 
the late war.” In this statement also General I. M. St. John and 
General John Ellicott, both of the Ordnance Bureau, Confederate 
States army, entirely concur. 

The Adjutant-General of the United States also writes me, under 
date of August 22d, 1879, as to the Confederate archives now in 
the possession of the National Government, as follows: “In reply 
to yours of the 18th August, I have the honor to inform you that 
the Confederate States records in the possession of this Department 
furnish no evidence that poisoned or explosive musket balls were 
used by the army uf the Confederate States.” 

Rev. J. William Jones, D. D., Secretary of the Southern Histori- 
cal Society, has written me to the same effect as to the archives in 
the possession of the Society. 

In the third place, a brief examination of the United States 
Patent Office Reports for 1862-3, and the Ordnance Reports for 
1863-4, will show that the “explosive and the poisoned balls” which 
the author of the “Pictorial History of the Civil War” so gratuit- 
ously charges upon the Confederates, were patented by the United 
States Patent Office at Washington, and were purchased, issued and 
used by the United States Government, and, what is still more re~ 
markable, that neither of the aforesaid projectiles were in any sense 
explosive or poisoned. 

In the Patent Office Report for 1862-3 will be found the follow- 
ing, with the corresponding illustration in the second volume: 


No. 37,145—Elijah D. Williams, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
Improvement in Elongated Bullets—Patent dated December 9, 1862. 

This invention consists in the combination with an elongated ex- 
panding bullet of a leaded pin and a concave expanding disc, the 
disc having its concave side against the base of the bullet, and the 
pin entering the cavity thereof and operating to produce the flat- 
tening of the disc, by which it is caused to expand against the walls 
of and enter the groves of the gun. 

Claim—First, the combination with elongated expanding bullets 
of a pin, C, and expanding disc, B, applied substantially as herein 
specified. Second, fitting the pin to the cavity of the bullet in the 
manner substantially as herein specified, whereby the expansion 
of the bullet is caused to commence in the front part of its expand- 
ing portion and to be gradually continued Asai the rear as herein 
set forth. 
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So much for the explosive ball “sent by the Confederates.” 
In the same volume of the Patent Office Reports will be found 
also the following: 


No. 36,197—Irva W. Shaler, of Brooklyn, New York, and Reuben 
Shaler, of Madison, Connecticut, assigned to Ira W. Shaler afore- 
said—IJmprovement in Compound Bullet for Small Arms—Patent dated 
August 12, 1862. 

This projectile is composed of two or more parts which fit the 
bore of the barrel and so constructed that the forward end of each 
of the parts in the rear of the front one enters a cavity in the rear 
of the one before it, and is formed in relation to the same in such 
@ manner as to separate from it after leaving the barrel of the gun 
and make a slight deviation in its line of flight from that of its 
predecessor. 

Claim—The projectile hereinbefore described, made up of two 
or more parts, each of equal diameter, constructed as set forth so 
as to separate from each other. 


No illustration of this projectile appears in the illustrated vol- 
ume of patents; but an official drawing of it from the Patent 
Office lies before me. The ball is slightly different from figure B 
(supra), in that it is here perfect, and figure B gives but two parts 
of the missile. 

So much for the poisoned ball “sent by the Confederates.” 

Any person ought to know perfectly well that it was not neces- 
sary to invent or construct a rifle ball especially adapted to carry 
poison, when the common minnie ball itself, dipped into liquid 
poison and coated, as ball cartridges are usually finished, with wax 
or tallow, would have effected the same purpose. 

To what extent the bullets of Williams and Shaler were used 
during the late war by the United States troops, the following offi- 
cial communication from the War Department at Washington, 
‘under date of September 16, 1879, will show: 


Sir—In reply to your letter of the 9th instant to the Secretary 
of War, I have to inform you that during the late war a great 
many of the bullets patented by Elijah D. Williams and about 
200,000 of those patented by Ira W. Shaler were used by the 
United States. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


8. C. Lyrorp, Acting Chief of Ordnance. 


In the fourth place, in repelling and refuting the charge against 
the Confederates of having used explosive musket or rifle projec- 
tiles, I charge the United States Government with not only patent- 
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ing, but purchasing and using, especially at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, an explosive musket shell; nor do I trust to my imagination, 
but I present the facts, which are as follows: 

In April, 1862, the Commissioner of Public Buildings at Wash- 
ington brought to the attention of the Assistant Secretary of War— 
then Mr. John Tucker—the explosive musket shell invented by 
Samuel Gardiner, jr. The Assistant Secretary at once referred the 
matter to General James W. Ripley, who was then the Chief of the 
Ordnance Bureau at Washington. What action was taken will 
appear when it is stated that in May, 1862, the Chief of Ordnance 
at the West Point Military Academy made a report to the Govern- 
ment of a trial of the Gardiner musket shell. In May, 1862, Mr. 
Gardiner offered to sell some of his explosive musket shells to the 
Government at a stipulated price. His application was referred to 
General Ripley with the following endorsement: 


Will General Ripley consider whether this explosive shell will 
be a valuable missile in battle? 
A. LIncoLn. 


General Ripley replied that “it had no value as a service pro- 
jectile.” 

In June, 1862, Brigadier-General Rufus King, at Fredericksburg, 
made a requisition for some of the Gardiner musket shells. On 
referring this application to the Chief of Ordnance, General Ripley, 
that old army officer, whose sense of right must have been shocked 
at this instance of barbarism, a second time recorded his disap- 
proval, replying that “it was not advisable to furnish any such 
missiles to the troops at present in service.” 

In September, 1862, the Chief of Ordnance of the Eleventh 
corps, United States army, recommended the shell to the Assistant 
Secretary of War, who ordered 10,000 rounds to be purchased— 
made into cartridges. Of this number, 200 were issued to Mr. 
Gardiner for trial by the Eleventh corps. In October, 1862, the 
Chief of Ordnance of the Eleventh corps, then in reserve near 
Fairfax Courthouse, sent in a requisition, endorsed by the General 
commanding the corps, for 20,000 Gardiner musket shells and car- 
tridges. The Assistant Secretary of War referred the matter to the 
Chief of Ordnance, General Ripley, who for the third time recorded 
his disapproval of such issue. Nevertheless, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War ordered the issue to be made to the Eleventh corps of 
the remaining 9,800 shells and cartridges, which order was obeyed. 
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In November, 1862, Mr. Gardiner offered to sell to the United 
States his explosive musket shell and cartridge at $35 per thousand, 
calibre 58. The Assistant Secretary of War at once ordered 100,- 
000, of which 75,000 were calibre 58 for infantry, and 25,000 calibre 
54 for cavalry service. 

In June, 1863, the Second New Hampshire volunteers made a 
requisition for 35,000 of these shells, and by order of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, they received 24,000. Of this number, 10,060 
were abandoned in Virginia and 13,940 distributed to the regiment. 
The report of this regiment, made subsequently, shows that in the 
third quarter of 1863—that is, from July 1st to October 1st—about 
4,000 of these shells were used in trials and target firing, and about 
10,000'were used in action. The Second New Hampshire regiment 
was in the battle of Gettysburg, and 49 of its members lie buried 
in the cemetery there. 

The above statement shows that the Assistant Secretary of War, 
against what might be regarded as the protest of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, purchased 110,000 of the Gardiner explosive musket shells, 
and issued to the troops in actual service 35,000, leaving 75,000 on 
hand at the close of the war. 

In 1866 the Russian Government issued a circular calling a con- 
vention of the Nations for the purpose of declaring against the use 
of explosive projectiles in war. To this circular the then Chief of 
Ordnance of the United States, General A. B. Dyer, made the fol- 
lowing reply, which I have but little doubt expresses the sentiment 
which actuated General Ripley in his disapproval of the purchase 
and issue of the Gardiner musket shell: 


ORDNANCE OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, August 19, 1868. 


Hon. J. M. ScHOFIELD, Secretary of War: 


Sir—I have read the communication from the Russian Min- 
ister in relation to the abolishment of the use of explosive projec- 
tiles in military warfare, with the attention and care it well de- 
serves. 

I concur heartily in the sentiments therein expressed, and I 
trust that our Government will respond unhesitatingly to the 
proposition in behalf of humanity and civilization. The use in 
warfare of explosive balls, so sensitive as to ignite and burst on 
striking a substance as soft and yielding as animal flesh (of men 
or horses), I consider barbarous and no more to be tolerated by civil- 
ized nations than the universally reprobated practice of using 
poisoned missiles, or of poisoning food or drink to be left in the 
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way of an enemy. Such a practice is inexcusable among any 
people above the grade of ignorant savages. Neither do I regard 
the use in war of such explosive balls as of any public advantage, 
but rather the reverse; for it will have the effect of killing out- 
right, rather than wounding, and it is known that the care of 
wounded men much more embarrasses the future operations of 
the enemy than the loss of the same number killed, who require 
no further attention which may delay or impede them. 

There is a class of explosive projectiles now used, the discon- 
tinuance of which is not demanded by humanity, and the use of 
which may be considered legitimate. These are the projectiles 
which can only be exploded by contact with hard, resisting sub- 
stances, and which are generally used for destroying ships, caissons,. 
or light fortifications, and not directly against men or animals in 
the opposing ranks. These latter ought not and probably cannot 
be included in an agreement or treaty to prohibit their use in war- 
fare; but I strongly advocate an agreement or treaty binding all 
civilized nations to discontinue and forever abandon the use in 
war of that class of missiles or projectiles which may be used in 
=— arms and be so sensitive as to explode on contact with animal 

esh. 

The papers in the case, received through the State and War 
Departments, are herewith returned. 

In this connection, I also notice a letter from the Hon. C. M. 
Clay, our Minister to Russia, which has been referred to this office 
and herewith returned, and on which I have to report. If the 
civilized nations persist in refusing to discontinue and abandon the 
use of sensitive explosive balls, then it would be well for this Gov- 
ernment to enter into the agreement suggested by Mr. Clay, where- 
by we may be enabled to secure their use in case of necessity, by an 
agreement with him, or his named authorized agent, for the pay- 
ment of a stipulated royalty on each that may be procured from 
him, or may be used in the Government service. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. B. Dyer, 


Brevet Major-General, Chief of Ordnance. 


I have recorded enough to show the recklessness and falsity of 
the charge against the Confederates of using such missiles in small 
arms during the late war, and the public is hereby specifically 
“informed whether the Nationals ever used them.” 

In the Patent Office Report for 1863-4 will be found the follow- 
ing account of the Gardiner musket shell: 


No. 40,468—Samuel Gardiner, jr., of New York, N. Y.—Jmprove- 
ment in Hollow Projectilese—Patent dated November 4, 1863. 

The shell to form the central chamber is attached to a mandrel, 
and the metal forced into a mould around it. 

Claim—Construciing shells for firearms by forcing the metal into 
a mould around an internal shell supported on a mandrel. 
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I have a box of these shells in my possession. They are open 
for examination by any persons who may desire to see them. 

This summer the distinguished officer who commanded the 143d 
regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, United States army, at the 
battle of Gettysburg, informed me that. during the last day of the 
battle, he and his men frequently heard, above their heads, amid 
the whistling of the minnie balls from the Confederate side, sharp, 
explosive sounds like the snapping of musket caps. He men- 
tioned the matter to an ordnance officer at the time. The officer 
replied that what he heard was explosive rifle balls, which the Con- 
federates had captured from the Union troops, who had lately re- 
ceived them from the Ordnance Department. 

From the fact that the Gardiner shell is not fitted with a percus- 
sion cap at the point of the projectile, and is not easily exploded 
by hand, and from the additional fact that only about ten thou- 
sand are reported as having been used in action, I am willing to 
believe that the primary purpose of the Government of the United 
States in using them was the exploding of caissons. There is, 
moreover, no evidence that any of these shells were issued from 
the Ordnance Bureau after the year 1863. The Gardiner shells are 
so constructed as to have no different appearance in the cartridge 
from the common minnie ball—only the title on the box, and an 
examination of the ball when separate from the cartridge, giving 
any indication of its explosive character. 

I know not certainly if any other such projectiles were used by 
the United States troops, nor have I any especial desire to prose- 
cute the investigation further than to prove the position taken in 
this paper. 

It would be disingenuous in me if I failed to notice the fact that 
a charge somewhat similar to that which begins this article was 
made by a correspondent in the Scientific American for September 
6th, 1862, volume VII, page 151, as follows: 


Recently it was my privilege to examine, in the hands of a man 
just from Fortress Monroe, an explosive bullet, such as was used 
by the Rebels in the six days’ battle. It is conical in shape, about 
one inch long, made of lead, and consists of two parts—viz: a 
solid head piece and a cylindrical chamber, which are united to- 
gether by ascrew. From the point of the bullet projects a little 
rod, which passes down through a small hole in the head piece 
into the chamber below, where it was connected with a percussion 
cap. The chamber contains ahout a tablespoonful of powder. 
You can readily perceive that if the bullet should encounter a 
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bone or other hard substance when entering a man’s body, it will 
explode and tbereby produce a fatal wound. 


F. J. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1862. 


In the Patent Office Report (United States) for 1863-4 will be 
found a shell exactly corresponding to this one: 


No. 39,593—Joseph Nottingham Smith, New York, N. Y.—Jm- 
provement in Elongated Projectile for Firearms—Patent dated August 
18, 1863. ' 

It consists of an elongated cylinder having a charge chamber in 
its rear portion, which contains powder for propulsion. The point 
is a pointed axical bolt, whose rear is furnished with a percussion 
cap, to be exploded by the forward motion of a striker on the con- 
cussion of the projectile. 


Not having seen this ball, I cannot certainly identify it with the 
ball mentioned by F. J. C., but it is evidently the same. 

The inference is very natural that if these several projectiles, 
patented by the United States Patent Office, as the invention of 
Northern men, during the war, and used by the United States 
armies, were ever used by the Confederates, it was only as captured 
ammunition. It was hardly possible, at any reasonable cost, to 
run them through the blockade to the South. 

In conclusion, it may be well to draw attention to Mr. Lossing’s 
intimation in the note quoted at the beginning of this paper, that 
the men of the South were forced into the Confederate ranks 
against their will, while those of the North were volunteers. Does 
Mr. Lossing purposely forget the United States drafts made to fill 
up the depleted regiments in the field, and especially the draft of 
May, 1863, two months before the battle of Gettysburg, and the 
riots that occurred in New York city as the result of that draft? 
Does he purposely forget that the United States established recruit- 
ing offices in Europe to procure men for her armies? 

It may be questioned whether as a historian Mr. Lossing is de- 
serving even the notice of a novice in history; for, while he is 
known to be a voluminous writer of American history, he is also 
known to be a writer of many and great inaccuracies. A writer 
who has allowed himself to be so easily imposed upon as in his 
ready acceptance as true history of the Morgan Jones Welsh Indian 
fraud (American Historical Record, I, 250); who makes such 
glaring historical mistakes as his statement that General Braddock 
was defeated and killed at the “battle of the Great Meadows” 
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(History of the Revolutionary War), and that Captain John Smith, 
the Virginia explorer, had explored the Susquehanna river as far 
north as the Wyoming Valley (Harper’s Magazine, November, 
1860), and who draws so largely on his imagination, and is so 
much controlled by his prejudices in his “History of the Civil 
War,” cannot be considered an entirely trustworthy historian. 
But because Mr. Lossing’s histories have flooded the North, and 
are largely accepted as authentic narrations of events, it is due to 
the Confederates and the cause for which they so long and nobly 
battled, against such fearful odds, that the truth be made known 
and Mr. Lossing’s misstatements exposed. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the facts presented in this paper 
will forever set at rest the malicious slander so often repeated 
against the Confederates, by many who are so willing to believe 
anything against them, of having authorized the use in military 
warfare of such atrocious and barbarous missiles as “explosive and 


poisoned” musket or rifle balls. 
BROWNSVILLE, PA., September 1, 1879. 





Two Specimen Cases of Desertion. 


We by no means excuse or palliate desertion to the enemy, 
which is universally recognized as one of the basest crimes known 
to military law; but most of the desertions from the Confederate 
army occurred during the latter part of the war,and many of them 
were brought about by the most heart-rending letters from home, 
telling of suffering and even starving families, and we cannot class 
these cases with those who deserted to join the enemy, or to get 
rid of the hardships and dangers of the army. Some most touch- 
ing cases came under our own observation, but we give only the 
two following incidents as illustrating many other cases. 

A distinguished Major-General in the Western army has given 
us this incident. An humble man, but very gallant soldier from 
one of the Gulf States, had enlisted on the assurance of a wealthy 
planter that he would seethat his young wife and child should not 
lack for a support. 

The brave fellow had served his country faithfully until one day 
he received a letter from his wife, saying that the rich neighbor 
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~who had promised to keep her from want now utterly refused to 
give or to sell her anything to eat, unless she would submit to the 
basest proposals which he was persistently making to her, and that 
unless he could come home she saw nothing but starvation before 
her and his child. The poor fellow at once applied for a furlough, 
and was refused. He then went to the gallant soldier who is my 
informant and stated the case in full, and told him that he must and 
would go home if he was shot for it the day he returned. The 
General told him that while he could not give him a permit, he 
did not blame him for his determination. 

The next day he was reported “absent without leave,” and was 
hurrying to his home. He moved his wife and child to a place of 
safety, and made provision for their support. Then returning to 
the neighborhood of his home, he caught the miscreant who had 
tried to pollute the hearthstone of one who was risking his life for 
him, dragged him into the woods, tied him to a tree, and admin- 
istered to him a flogging that he did not soon forget. The brave 
fellow then hurried back to his regiment, joined his comrades just 
as they were going into battle, and behaved with such conspicuous 
gallantry as to make all forget that he had ever, even for a short 
time, been a “‘ deserter.” 

The other incident which we shall give was related by General 
C. A. Battle in a speech at Tuscumbia, Alabama, and is as follows: 


During the winter of 1862-3 it was my fortune to be president 
of one of the courts-martial of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
One bleak December morning, while the snow covered the ground 
and the winds howled around our camp, I left my bivouac-fire to 
attend the session of the court. Winding for miles along uncertain 
paths, I at length arrived at the court-ground at Round Oak 
church. Day after day it had been our duty to try the gallant 
soldiers of that army charged with violations of military law; but 
never had I on any previous occasion been greeted by such anx- 
ious spectators as on that morning awaited the opening of the 
court. Case after case was disposed of, and at length the case of 
“The Confederate States vs. Edward Cooper” was called—charge, 
desertion. A low murmur rose spontaneously from the battle- 
scarred spectators as a young artilleryman rose from the prisoners’ 
bench, and, in response to the question, “Guilty or not guilty?” 
answered, “ Not guilty.” 

The Judge-Advocate was proceeding to open the: prosecution, 
when the court, observing that the prisoner was unattended by 
counsel, interposed and inquired of the accused, “Who is your 
counsel?” He replied, “I have no counsel.” Supposing that it 
was his purpose to represent himself before the court, the Judge- 
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Advocate was instructed to proceed. Every charge and specifica- 
tion against the prisoner was sustained. The prisoner was then 
told to introduce his witnesses. He replied, “I have no witnesses.” 
Astonished at the calmness with which he seemed to be submitting 
to what he regarded as inevitable fate, I said to him, “Have you 
no defence? Is it possible that you abandoned your comrades and 
deserted your colors in the presence of the enemy without any 
reason?” He replied, “There was a reason, but it will not avail 
me before a military court.” I said, “Perhaps you are mistaken; 
you are charged with the highest crime known to military law, and 
it is your duty to make known the causes that influenced your: 
actions.” For the first time his manly form trembled and his blue 
eyes swam in tears. Approaching the president of the court, he 
presented a letter, saying as he did so, “There, Colonel, is what did 
it.” I opened the letter, and in a moment my eyes filled with 
tears. It was passed from one to anothef of the court until all had 
seen it, and those stern warriors who had passed with Stonewall 
Jackson through a hundred battles wept like little children. Soon 
as I sufficiently recovered my self-possession, I read the letter as. 
the prisoner’s defence. It was in these words: 


“My Dear Edward—I have always been proud of you, and since 
your connection with the Confederate army I have been prouder 
of you than ever before. I would not have you do anything wrong 
for the world; but before God, Edward, unless you come home we 
must die! Last night I was aroused by little Eddie’s crying. I 
called and said, ‘What's the matter, Eddie?’ and he said, ‘Oh, 


mamma, I’m so hungry!’ And Lucy, Edward, your darling Lucy, 
she never complains, but she is growing thinner and thinner every 
day. And before God, Edward, unless you come home we must 


die. 


“Your Mary.” 


Turning to the prisoner, I asked, “What did you do when you 
received this letter?” He replied, “I made application for a fur- 
lough, and it was rejected; again I made application, and it was 
rejected; a third time I made application, and it was rejected; and 
that night, as I wandered backward and forward in the camp, 
thinking of my home, with the mild eyes of Lucy looking up to 
me, and the burning words of Mary sinking in my brain, I was no 
longer the Confederate soldier, but I was the father of Lucy and 
the husband of Mary, and I would have passed those lines if every 
gun in the battery had fired upon me. I went to myhome. Mary 
ran out to meet me; her angel arms embraced me, and she whis- 

ered, ‘O, Edward, I am so happy! I am so glad you got your 
urlough!’ She must have felt me shudder, for she turned pale as 
death, and, catching her breath at every word, she said, ‘Have you 
come without your furlough? O, Edward, Edward, go back! go 
back! Let me and my children go down together to the grave, but 
O, for heaven’s sake, save the honor of our name!’ And here I 
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am, gentlemen, not brought here by military power, but in obe- 
dience to the command of Mary, to abide the sentence of your 
court.” 


Every officer of that court-martial felt the force of the prisoner's 
words. Before them stood, in beatific vision, the eloquent pleader 
for a husband’s and a father’s wrongs; but they had been trained, 
by their great leader, Robert E. Lee, to tread the path of duty 
though the lightning’s flash scorched the ground beneath their 
feet, and each in his turn pronounced the verdict: Guilty. Fortu- 
nately for humanity, fortunately for the Confederacy, the proceed- 
ings of the court were reviewed by the Commanding-General, and. 
upon the record was written: 


“© HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


“The finding of the court is approved. The prisoner is par- 
doned, and will report to his company. 
“R. E. Lee, General.” 


During a subsequent battle, when shot and shell were falling 
“ike torrents from the mountain cloud,” my attention was directed 
to the fact that one of our batteries was being silenced by the con- 
centrated fire of the enemy. When I reached the battery every 
gun but one had been dismantled, and by it stood a solitary Con- 
federate soldier, with the blood streaming from his side. As he 
recognized me, he elevated his voice above the roar of battle, and 
said, “General, I have one shell left. Tell me, have I saved the 
honor of Mary and Lucy?” I raised my hat. Once more a Con- 
federate shell went crashing through the ranks of the enemy, and 
the hero sank by his gun to rise no more. 





‘¢General Lee to the Rear.’ 


By J. WILLIAM JONES. 
ba 


General Lee’s affectionate regard for those under his charge, and 
his tender solicitude for their welfare, were equaled only by their 
admiration and love for him. Unlike some military chieftains, 
who would sacrifice thousands of men without scruple if their 
fame demanded it, he was willing at any time to allow his own 
reputation to suffer in order to preserve his men. His soldiers 
knew that he would not expose them when he could avoid it; that 
it was through no fault of his if their rations were scant and their. 
hardships many; and that he regularly robbed his own poorly: 
supplied mess table of luxuries which friends would send him, in 
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order that they might go to his ragged, suffering boys in the hos- 
pital. They knew that their great Chieftain cared for their welfare, 
and did all in his power to promote it; and their admiration for his 
splendid genius as a soldier was even excelled by their love for him 
asaman. Time and again have I seen these brave men—many of 
them the very elite of Southern society, who had been raised in lux- 
ury and never knew what want was before—ragged, barefooted and 
hungry, and almost ready to break out into open revolt at the idea 
that their sufferings were due to the inefficiency of the quarter- 
master and commissary departments; but a single word from 
General Lee, assuring the men that the supply department was 
doing all that it could to relieve their wants, would act like a 
charm; and the magic words, “ Marse Robert says so,” would hush 
every murmur and complaint. ‘ 

When he rode among his troops he was always greeted with 
enthusiastic cheers, or other manifestations of love and admiration. 
I one day saw a ragged private whom he met on the road (while 
riding alone, as was his frequent custom), stand with uncovered 
head, as if in the presence of royalty, as he rode by. General Lee 
instantly took off his own hat and treated the humble man with 
all possible courtesy and respect, and, as he rode on, the soldier 
enthusiastically said: “God bless Marse ‘Robert’! I wish he was 
emperor of this country, and that I was his carriage driver.” 

Nothing so pleased the private soldier as to see his officers will- 
ing to share his dangers; and among our Confederate soldiers espe- 
cially, the officer who did not freely go himself wherever he ordered 
his men soon lost their confidence and respect. But General Lee 
was an exception to this rule. The soldiers could never bear to 
see him exposed to personal danger, and always earnestly remon- 
strated against it. 

On the morning of May 6th, 1864, in the Wilderness, as Heth’s and 
Wilcox’s divisions of A. P. Hill’s corps were preparing to withdraw 
from the line of their gallant fight of the day before, to give place 
to Longstreet’s corps, which was rapidly approaching, the enemy 
suddenly made upon them a furious attack with overwhelming 
numbers. These brave men were borne back by the advancing 
wave. General Lindsay Walker with his artillery (superbly served 
under the immediate eye of Lee and Hill) was gallantly beating 
back the enemy; but they were gathering for a new attack, and it 
was a crisis in the battle, when the head of Longstreet’s corps 
dashed upon the field. General Lee rode to meet them, and found 
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‘the old Texas brigade, led by the gallant Gregg, in front. The 
men had not seen him since their return from Tennessee, and as 
he rode up and said, “Ah! these are my brave Texans. I know 
you, and I know that you can and will keep those people back!” 
they greeted him with even more than their accustomed enthusiasm 
as they hurried to the front. But they were soon horrified to find 
that their beloved Chief was going with them into the thickest of 
the fight. The men began to shout: “Go back, General Lee! Do 
go back! General Lee to the rear—General Lee to the rear!” A 
ragged veteran stepped from the ranks and seized his horse’s reins, 
and at last the whole brigade halted and exclaimed, with one voice, 
“We will not advauce unless General Lee goes back, but if he will 
not expose himself, we pledge ourselves to drive the enemy back.” 
Just then General Lee saw Longstreet, and rode off to give him 
some order, and these gallant Texans rushed eagerly forward and 
nobly redeemed their pledge. The rest of Longstreet’s corps hur- 
ried to the front; Hill’s troops rallied; the enemy was driven in 
confusion, and only the wounding of Longstreet at this unfortunate 
juncture prevented the utter rout, if not the crushing, of that wing 
of Grant’s army. 

On tht 12th of May, 1864, the Confederate lines were broken 
near Spotsylvania Courthouse; the Federal troops poured into the 
opening, and a terrible disaster seemed imminent. As Early’s old 
division, now commanded by General John B. Gordon, was being 
rapidly formed to recapture the works, General Lee rode to the 
front and took his position just in advance of the colors of the 
Forty-ninth Virginia regiment. He uttered not a word—he was 
not the man for theatrical display—but as he quietly took off his 
hat, and sat his war horse the very personification of the genius 
of battle, it was evident to all that he meant to lead the charge. 
Just then the gallant Gordon spurred to his side, seized the reins 
of his horse, and exclaimed, with deep anxiety: “General Lee, this 
is no place for you! Do go tothe rear. These are Virginians and 
Georgians, sir—men who have never failed—and they will not fail 
now. Will you boys? Is it necessary for General Lee to lead this 
charge?” Loud cries of “No! no! General Lee tothe rear! Gen- 
eral Lee to the rear! We always try to do just what General 
Gordon tells us, and we will drive them back if General Lee will 
only go to the rear!” burst forth from the ranks. 

While two soldiers led General Lee’s horse to the rear, Gordon 
put himself in front of his division, and his clear voice rang out 
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above the roar of the battle, “Forward! Charge! and remember 
your promise to General Lee!” Not Napoleon’s magic words to 
his Old Guard—‘ The eyes of your Emperor are upon you! ”—pro- 
duced a happier effect ; and these brave fellows swept grandly for- 
ward, stemmed the tide, drove back five times their own numbers, 
retook the larger part of the works, established a new Confederate 
line, and converted disaster into a brilliant victory. 

General Lee’s horse was led back through the color company of 
the Fifty-second Virginia regiment, which was then commanded 
by Captain James Bumgardner, Jr., who was an eye-witness of the 
scene. 

At the last “Memor‘al Day,” June 9th, 1879, of the Augusta 
Association, presided over by Colonel James H. Skinner, of the 
old Fifty-second Virginia regiment, Captain Bumgardner made an 
eloquent address, from which I take the following description of 
the above battle picture, which I obtained from another eye-wit- 
ness: 


There is one incident in the history of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, so similar in many respects to an incident in the history 
of the army of Italy, which occurred during that campaign, con- 
ceded to be the most successful and splendid of all the campaigns 
of Napoleon, which so strikingly illustrates the character and spirit 


of the Confederate soldier, that I cannot forbear repeating it here, 
though at the risk of telling a twice told tale. 

The success of the entire Italian campaign turned upon the suc- 
cessful passage of the bridge of Lodi. The Austrian army with 
its artillery were massed upon the other side, and the narrow pass 
must be won in the face of the concentrated fire. The French 
column was formed and ordered to advance. They staggered under 
the withering fire and retreated; but failure was ruin, the pass 
must be won. They were rallied, brought back to the charge, but 
again retreated; yet the pass must be won; when Napoleon him- 
self, and, by his order, Massena, Berthier, Cervoni, Dalmagne and 
Lannes, placed themselves at the head of the column—‘ Follow 
your Generals!” was theorder. They followed their Generals, passed 
the bridge, pierced the Austrian centre, and won the victory. 

In the earliest dawn of a misty morning—the morning of the 
memorable 12th of May, 1864—one of those tremendous massed 
columns, which, from time to time during that frightful campaign, 
were hurled against the Army of Northern Virginia, dashed against 
our line with the fury and force of a tornado, and burst it asunder; 
and, through the breach, poured line after line and column after 
column, as wave follows wave in ocean storm. 

In that moment hung suspended the fate of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. In the instant, just on the spot, that rushing, solid, 
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ever-increasing mass must be met, stopped, hurled back, or all is 
lost. Nearly in rear of the breach were two brigades, lying along 
the line of their stacked arms. In a few seconds after the order to 
“fall in,” they were ready for action, and General Lee rode to their 
front. And the picture he made, as the grand old man sat there 
on his horse, with his noble head bare, and looked from right to 
left, as if to meet each eye that flashed along the line, can. never 
be forgotten by a man that stood there. , 

And every soldier along that line knew what that look meant; 
that it meant—“Soldiers, follow your General”; knew that work 
so desperate was to be done, and that interests so tremendous hung 
upon its successful doing, that everything, even the life of our great 
Chief himself, must be put to the dreadful hazard, if necessary to 
secure the result. But those men needed no such order and no 
such example. They wanted no general or field marshal dis- 
mounted in their front to stimulate them to do and dare all in 
mortal power. 

From three thousand lips at once burst the cry, “ General Lee to 
the rear” —and not a foot would stir until he was led back through 
a gap in the line; and then the word was given, and the line moved 
forward, without pause, or waver, or break, right on up to the very 
face of the solid opposing mass; on, till sabres clashed and bayonets 
crossed; on, till the first line was driven back in confusion upon 
the second, and first and second upon the third; on, into the angle 
of the salient, where batteries, massed on right and massed on left, 
poured in a storm of shot and shell upon either flank; and still on, 
pressing back the stubborn heavy mass, covering the earth in piles 
with the slain, till the enemy, his organization lost in confusion, 
retired from the dreadful carnage, yielded back the captured works, 
and the crisis passed, and the field was saved. 

Of the French engaged in what Napoleon calls the terrible pas- 
sage of the bridge of Lodi, the loss was one in four. The propor- 
tion of loss in the force engaged in that charge on the 12th of May 
1 do not know; but in one regiment—the centre regiment of one 
of the brigades, and if more exposed than others I know it not 
and know not why—the loss was one in two. 


There was still another account of this scene, but agreeing with 
the two given above in all of the essential points, written at the 
time by the now Professor W. W. Smith, of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege—then a beardless boy serving in the Forty-ninth Virginia 
regiment—which was so graphic that I will publish it so soon as I 
can obtain a copy. 

A similar scene was enacted on the same day near the 
“bloody angle,” where General Lee was only prevented from lead- 
ing Harris’ Mississippi brigade into the thickest of that terrible 
fight by the positive refusal of the men to go forward unless their 
beloved Chieftain would go to the rear. 
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These three incidents are all well authenticated; but Miss Emily 
Mason, in her biography, gives a correspondence between Hon. 
John Thompson Mason and General Lee, in which the fomer de- 
tails the incident as it occurred with Gregg’s Texas brigade, and 
asks the General about it. The reply is characteristic, and is as 


follows: 
LEXINGTON, VA., December 7, 1865. 


Hon. JOHN THOMPSON MASON: 


My Dear Sir—I regret that my occupations are such as to 
prevent me from writing at present a narrative of the event which 
you request in your letter of the 4th instant. 

The account you give is substantially correct. General Gordon 
was the officer. It occurred in the battles around Spotsylvania 
Courthouse. 

With great respect, your friend and servant, 


R. E. Leer. 


The world’s history can produce no more splendid battle pictures 
than these, and yet so unconscious was General Lee of their bear- 
ing that he mingles two into one, and seems to have forgotten the 


other altogether. 
J. WILLIAM JONES. 
RICHMOND, VA., December 10, 1879. 
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Reminiscences of Lee and Gordon at Appomattox Courthouse. 
By A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


Having served during the late unpleasantness only as a private, 
sometimes in the rear and at other times in the front rank, I have 
no official report to make; but there are incidents of the war which 
come up before me now as vivid as when they occurred fifteen and 
eighteen years ago. 

Perhaps some of these might serve to punctuate or help to em- 
phasize the many admirable “ official reports” which are now ap- 
pearing in the Southern Historical Papers. These reports must in a 
great measure make up the correct history of our lost cause—that 
history in which we, the makers of it, and our children feel so 
lively an interest. , 

The leading acts of the great drarna, the movements of armies, 
causes, effects, &c., must be obtained from those whose high official 
positions enabled them to take in the whole field. I purpose only 
to allude to small events which came under my own observation, 
but such events as seldom find a place—indeed, would be out of 
place—in official reports, 

Among the first troops-to leave the State of Alabama was the 
Third regiment, which proceeded by rail to Lynchburg, Virginia, 
and was there mustered in by Kirby Smith; thence to Norfolk, 
where we remained in camp twelve months. During that time we 
had leisure to meditate upon the situation, criticise field operations, 
visit pleasant acquaintances, and many of the boys, as the sequel 
proved, made serious love to the girls, for when the orders to 
march came there were those who vainly pleaded the Scriptural 
excuse of having “married a wife and could not go.” Nevertheless 
we marched, and there was many a tearful leave-taking—for from 
the cordial reception given us by the noble women of Norfolk had 
grown many sincere friendships, and I recall no other occasion of 
the war which so much resembled the home-partings as the day 
our regiment left the city. To many of us our sojourn there was 
the oasis in the social desert of the war. 

Next, to Seven Pines, the Seven Days to Malvern Hill, and 
Mahone’s “bandbox brigade” (as the veterans of Manassas jocu- 
larly taunted us) were part and parcel of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, under the direction of the great leader of war and his 
lieutenant, whose dash always won the hearts of his men. 

But I will at once pass over the three years which followed— 
years of hard marches, “hard-tack,” short fare and short wear, 
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victories and reverses—to the 9th of April at Appomattox—years 
pregnant with the unfinished history of a people whose efforts in 
support of principles can only be appreciated by those a generation 
removed from the prejudices of the hour—a people whose endu- 
rance and fame will be the theme for poetry and romance until the 
celebration of the next centennial. 

The 9th of April, 1865, was Sunday. The morning sun shone 
bright and lovely. The last charge of the last day, of Rodes’ division, 
had been made under the lead of Brigadier-General Cox, of North 
Carolina (General Grimes having been wounded), directed by Gen- 
eral Gordon, and the solid blue ranks had given way before the 
tattered, half-starved line of gray. But all at once the firing ceased, 
and the division was withdrawn to a ravine crossing the main road 
along which General Lee was moving towards Appomattox Court- 
house. The contour of the ground was such that from my point 
of observation the advance of both armies, and each movement 
made, could be distinctly seen. Not the least observant private 
but knew something extraordinary had happened. 

A white flag passed! “Surrendered” was softly suggested by 
some, and the idea indignantly spurned by others. Groups of 
officers and men began to gather along the road, and in a few min- 
utes the painful fact was realized that the army of General Lee 
had been “compelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and re- 
sources.” Just at this moment, General Pendleton and staff rode 
past us. He was endeavoring to console one of his aids, as we 
supposed, who deliberately broke his sword over his knee and 
threw it away. This strong man, who but an hour before had 
braved death at the cannon’s mouth, now wept at the thought of 
final defeat. 

It was now known that General Lee had gone to meet General 
Grant (under the mythical apple tree?), and anxious inquiries as 
to the terms of surrender were heard from every side. Some 
officers, fearful of harsh’ treatment by the Federals, tore off their 
insignia of rank, but received a quiet rebuke from Colonel Hob- 
son, commanding a brigade, whose promotion to a colonelcy had 
been too recent to admit of his adding another star to his collar. 
He quietly clipped a star from one side of his collar and pinned it 
to the other, remarking that he was “ready to meet the conse- 
quences of his offending, whatever they might be.” 

But we were not long in suspense. Soon Gordon came gallop- 
ing down the road from the direction of the Federal lines and 
announced the terms of surrender as he passed, and asked the 
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men to give General Lee, who was following him, “a hearty cheer, 
for he was feeling greatly depressed.” By this time the men had 
so pressed into the road that the speed of the General and staff 
had slackened to a walk, and as the men gave, in good old battle 
style, “three cheers for General Lee,” he lifted his hat (Traveler 
stopped) and bestowed upon them only such a look as a father 
could upon his suffering and disappointed children! In a single 
tear was the expression of volumes of sorrow, pity and sympathy. 
The old hero wore his best coat, sword and sash, and never ap- 
peared grander to his army during the trying struggle than on that 
occasion. Again strong men wept. 

As soon as the confusion incident to the first day after the sur- 
render had subsided, General Gordon assembled his corps to give 
them a parting talk. I was near enough to hear him, and shall 
never forget his calm, philosophical, not to say prophetic manner, 
as he addressed his troops. Clouds had gathered, a light rain had 
fallen, and a storm threatened to break upon us. His opening 
words were: “Fellow soldiers, our hearts are as heavy as the murky 
clouds above us; yet we must not despair. Our duties in the field 
and camp are ended.” He then admonished them to observe the 
conditions of their paroles; that grave responsibilities as citizens 
would now devolve upon them, and if faithfully met, would only 
make their heroism as soldiers shine the brighter. As for himself, 
“hope hath not departed forever.” He believed in the righteous- 
ness of our cause, and could not doubt but that the blood which 
had been so freely shed in defence of the right would in time 
spring up and bear its fruits, and that “many now within hearing 
of my voice will live to see my hopes verified. It may be ten, it 
may be twenty years, perhaps longer; but the day will surely come 
when history will vindicate the sincerity of our actions and the 
justice of our cause.” This was, perhaps, Gordon’s last review in 
soldier’s uniform. I have never seen him since; but the utterances 
of his well-grounded faith seemed to carry in them a personal 
prophecy—since strikingly fulfilled in his own election to the 
‘United States Senate, where the same energy that bouyed the hope 
of the warrior, from Manassas to Appomattox, is none the less 
conspicuous in the career of the statesman. 

If such reminiscences—minus, of course, of both exordium and 
peroration—find favor with and a place in the Historical Papers, 
there may be others from one who served four years in the Third 
Alabama regiment as— 

A PRIVATE. 
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General Forrest’s Report of Operations in December, 1863. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF WEST TENNESSEE, 
HOLLY SPRINGS, December 29, 1863. 


Major-General S. D. LEE, Commanding Cavalry in Mississippi : 


General—I arrived with the greater portion of my troops in 
this vicinity this morning, regretiing very much that I had to leave 
West Tennessee so early. The concentration of a heavy force 
compelled me to move on the 24th from Jackson. 

The Corinth force of the enemy reached Jack’s creek, within 25. 
miles of Jackson, on the 23d. I sent out a force to meet and de- 
velop their strength and retard their progress. They were found 
to consist of three regiments of cavalry, a brigade of infantry and 
four pieces of artillery. 

We drove the cavalry back to the infantry, and then retired. I 
moved my force to Estnaula, on the Hatchie, crossing it by the 
night of the 25th. Met a cavalry regiment, and routed them. 
Fought the enemy again on the 26th at Somerville, killing and 
wounding eight or ten and capturing about thirty-five prisoners. 

I then moved a part of my force, under Colonel Faulkner, to 
Raleigh, and with the balance moved square to the left to Lafayette 
bridge, on Wolfe river. On the morning of the 27th my advance 
reached the bridge and attacked the bridge-guard; drove them back 
and put to flight the force at Lafayette station, killing several and 
capturing four or five prisoners. Cavalry advanced on me from 
Collierville, which we met and drove back. The enemy also sent 
reinforcements by train from Moscow, which we held in check 
until all my wagon train was safely across the river and on the 
road in the rear of my advance on Collierville. 

We closed the fight at Collierville about eight o’clock at night, 
driving the enemy into their fortifications. Not being able to hear 
anything of General Chalmers, and my men being worn out, I felt 
it to be prudent to retire, which I did, and my command is camped 
about seven miles west of this place. Another difficulty in the 
matter was that all my men armed with Austrian rifles were out. 
of ammunition, having had the misfortune to lose my Austrian 
ammunition by the upsetting of a wagon at Forked Deer river. 

I have brought out about 2,500 men. Colonel Faulkner, who is 
to cross at Raleigh, has with him about 800 men. I hope to hear 
that they have gotten out safely by to-morrow. If I could have 
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stayed there ten days longer, I could have almost doubled that 
number. I brought out my wagon train and artillery safely, 
although I have never experienced such weather and roads. My 
stock, however, is much jaded, and requires rest. 

I have a lot of prisoners, and General Tuttle has signified his 
willingness to exchange man for man. Would I be justified in 
doing so? 

I think of moving my headquarters to Oxford, and will encamp 
my command in Panola in order to organize it and arm and equip 
it. The locality is a good one for forage, unless my command can 
be supplied with forage from the railroad. If so, I would prefer. 
to be south of the Tallahatchie to organize. 

I will advise you positively of my location as soon as made. 

I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


N. B. Forrest, Major-General Commanding. 





Battle of Gettysburg—Report of General G. Doles. 
HEADQUARTERS DOLES’ BRIGADE, July 19th, 1863. 
Major H. A. WHITING, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


‘ Major—This brigade was formed into “line of battle” about 
one o’clock P. M., July 1st, 1863, in front of Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. We occupied the left of Major-General Rodes’ division. 

The enemy’s cavalry picket appearing in force on our front and 
left flank, skirmishers from this command were ordered to dislodge 
him. After a short engagement, he was driven from his position, 
when we occupied his position (a hill to our left), about 33 o’clock 
P.M. The enemy moved his force from our front; made a strong 
demonstration on our left, driving our skirmishers from the hill 
from which we had driven him. The command was then moved 
by the left flank to meet any attack the enemy might attempt on 
our left and rear. We found the enemy strongly posted with 
infantry and artillery on the hill from which our skirmishers had 
been driven. The brigade of General Gordon, of Major-General 
Early’s division, having made a conjunction with our left, we moved 
forward to attack the enemy in his position. Our effort was suc- 
cessful. He was driven from behind a rock fence with heavy loss. 
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in killed and wounded and a large number of prisoners sent to our 
rear. We suffered severely from the enemy’s batteries and mus- 
ketry in this attack. While we were in pursuit, a strong force 
of the enemy appeared on my right flank and rear. We 
changed our front to meet this force. General Gordon con- 
tinued the pursuit of the enemy toward the town. We met the 
force on our right, attacked and routed him, pursuing him across 
the plain in front of Gettysburg; but few of this force escaped 
us. We then moved towards the “Theological College,” to the 
right of Gettysburg, where the brigades of Generals Daniel, Ram- 
seur, Iverson and Colonel O’Neal were engaged with the enemy. 
As we advanced towards the enemy—our position at that time 
being on his right flank—the enemy withdrew his forces from the 
College hill to the railroad. We then moved rapidly by the left 
flank to cut him off from the town. We did not succeed, as he 
retired faster than we advanced. We followed as far as the outer 
edge of town, when I received an order to halt the column, 
and to form line of battle in the street running east and 
west through the town. We remained in line here until about 8 
o’clock P. M., July 2d, when we moved by right flank, forming 
line and advancing towards the enemy’s position on Cemetery 
hill. 

This column of attack was composed of Generals Ramseur, 
Iverson, and this brigade. We moved forward until the line 
arrived within one hundred yards of the enemy’s line. Afver 
consulting with Generals Ramseur and Iverson, the line was 
ordered to fall back to a dirt road, some three hundred yards to 
the rear. We remained in this position until 1.30 o’clock A. M., 
-July 4th. We were then ordered to fall back to the heights near 
the Theological College. 

This command was actively engaged in heavy skirmishing dur- 
ing the 2d, 3d and 4th July. 

In the action of July 1st, Lieutenant-Colonel Winn was killed 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Lumpkin fell severely wounded (leg since 
amputated) while gallantly leading their respective regiments in a 
‘charge against the enemy. To Colonel Edward Willis and Major 
Isaac Hardeman, of the Twelfth Georgia regiment; Colonel J. T. 
Mercer, Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. Hooper and Major T. C. Glover, 
of the Twenty-first Georgia regiment; Major W. H. Willis, of the 
Fourth Georgia regiment, and Major W. H. Peebles, Forty-fourth 
Georgia regiment, I attribute the success of this command. The 
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conduct and gallantry of each of these officers on the march and 
during the engagement around Gettysburg is worthy of emula- 
tion. 

The company officers and men all did their duty nobly. To Cap- 
tain Pryor, Twelfth Georgia; Captain Reese, Forty-fourth Georgia; 
Lieutenant Stephens, Fourth Georgia; Lieutenant Wilder, Twenty- 
first, who were in command of the sharpshooters of the brigade, 
too much praise cannot be awarded. 

To Captain F. T. Snead, Assistant Adjutant-General; Lieuten- 
ant C. A. Hawkins, Aid-de-Camp, and C. T. Furlow, of my staff, I 
am under obligations for valuable services rendered. 

I have the honor to report and return one flag captured by the 
Twelfth Georgia. We lost no colors. 

The brigade went into action with 131 office and 1,238 enlisted 
men; total, 1,369. 

List of Casualties. 
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Brigade field and staff killed and wounded, none. 


Respectfully submitted. 
GrorcE Dotes, Brigadier-General. 


Supplemental Report. 
HEADQUARTERS DOLES’ BRIGADE, July 9th, 1863. 
Major—As an appendix to my official report of the battle of 
‘Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, July 1st to 4th, 1863, I respectfully sub- 


mit the following: While my command was advancing against the 
enemy on the evening of July 1st, 1863, my line was subjected to 
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and did receive a severe fire from one of our own batteries, from 
which fire I lost several men killed and wounded. This was from 
a two-gun battery (brass pieces), stationed on the side of the hill 
where General Rodes’ headquarters were at the opening of the 
engagement. Again, on July 3d, while my command was lying 
in line of battle, I sent a request back for our batteries, stationed 
on the hill near the pike leading from Gettysburg to Fairfield, to 
shell some houses in my front for the purpose of dislodging the 
enemy’s sharpshooters. The battery opened fire—its fire taking 
effecton my men. We raised our flag, and sent them word that 
they were firing on us. They did not cease fire. I lost several men 
wounded by the fire of this battery. 

I make this statement for the purpose of putting on record my 
protest against such indifference and negligence on the part of 
those in command of those two batteries. I have made every 
effort to find out the batteries, and have failed so far. 

‘I am, Major, yours, &c., . 
Grorce Dots. 








Gordon’s Report of Battle of Hatcher’s Run. 


General J. B. Gordon’s Report of Battle of Hatcher’s Run. 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND CORPS, A. N. V., 
February 9, 1865. 


‘Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. TAytor, A. A. G., A. N. Vi: 


Colonel—I have the honor to submit the following brief re- 
port of the fighting on the west side of Hatcher’s run on the 6th 
instant. 

On the morning of that day, Pegram’s division moved out from 
camp to reconnoitre—one brigade moving near the run and the 
other farther to the right and along the Vaughn road. In these 
positions the brigades were vigorously attacked by both cavalry 
and infantry in heavy force. They were pressed slowly back, 
bravely resisting the enemy’s advance. Gordon’s division, Briga- 
dier-General Evans commanding, sent forward in support, formed 
on Pegram’s left, charged and drove the enemy before it, but was 
finally forced by superior numbers to retire. It was readily re- 
formed near the enemy’s lines, and again advanced with spirit, 
while Pegram charged on the right. The enemy was again driven 
back; but General Pegram, who was riding immediately with his 
troops, being killed, and Colonel Hoffman, commanding brigade, 
severely wounded, a portion of the line was thrown into confu- 
sion. The battle had been obstinately contested for several hours, 
when Mahone’s division arrived, and was placed in position to fill 
a gap between Evans and Pegram. The whole line now advanced 
to the attack, and drove the enemy in confusion to his works 
along the bank of the creek. 

I am, Colonel, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. B. Gorpon, Major-General Commanding. 
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Kditorial Paragraphs. 


OUR PAPERS FOR 1880 will not only not show any diminution of inte- 
rest, but we pledge ourselves to make them more readable and more valuable 
than ever before. 

On the one hand, we shall not lose sight of the fact that we are preparing 
‘*material for the future historian,’’ which shall vindicate the name and 
fame of the heroic men who made our great struggle for constitutional free- 
dom ; but on the other hand, we shall see to it that each number is of pop- 
ular interest, so as to be acceptable to the general reader as well as to our 
comrades who wore the gray. We desire to give as much variety and interest 
as posible to the Papers, and to this end we ask that our friends will send 
us well authenticated anecdotes, incidents and reminiscences of the camp, 
the bivouac, the march, the battlefield, or the hospital—illustrating the 
patience, the heroism, the humor, the fortitude, or the general morale of our 
soldiers. Let these be brief, vivid and to the point, and always authenti- 
cated by some responsible name. 

And we once more call on our friends to help us extend our circulation, 
not only by subscribing themselves, and seeking, to induce others to do so, 
but by recommending to us efficient canvassers, to whom we would pay 
liberal commissions. 





WE ARE UNDER OBLIGATIONS to Mr. W. R. Jones, of the Richmond 
and Petersburg railroad ; Captain N. M. Osborne, Secretary of the Atlantic, 
Mississippi and Ohio railroad; the authorities of the East Tennessee and 
Virginia railroad; and Governor J. E. Brown, President of the Western and 
Atlantic railroad, for kind courtesies by which we were enabled to make an 
exceedingly comfortable and pleasant trip from Richmond to Atlanta and 
return. We regretted that we were not able to avail ourselves of a similar 
courtesy extended us by Mr. J. W. Thomas, Superintendent of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Saint Louis railroad. 





A RECENT TRIP TO GEORGIA, although necessarily more hurried than 
we could have wished, was made exceedingly pleasant by meeting many old 
comrades, and by being made to feel that our Society has a warm place in 
the affections of the people, and that they mean to give practical proof of 
their appreciation of our work by subscribing to our Papers and sending us 
material for our archives. 

Where all were so kind, it might not seem proper to particularize ; but we 
must mention especially Captain R. E. Park, Captain T. L. Massenburg, 
Mr. Charley Herbst, Rev. Dr. E. W. Warren, Rey. 8. Boykin, and the editors 
of the Telegraph and Messenger of Macon. 
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Mr. Herbst is Librarian of the Macon Library Association, and his enthu. 
siasm for everything pertaining to the Confederacy, together with his intelli- 
gent zeal, has enabled him to gather a very interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of ‘‘war material,’”? while there is{no danger that the young men of 
Macon who come in contact with him will ever forget ‘‘the boys in gray.” 
The library (Captain Park, the late President, has been succeeded by Major 
Chesney, formerly of General Elzey’s and General Ewell’s staffs) is one of 
the institutions of Macon, and is very justly the pride of the city. It is, of 
course, a subscriber to our Papers, as all libraries ought to be. 





THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA MEMORIAL VOLUME has been 
delayed by causes over which the compiler has had no control; but the 
printing is now all done, and it will be ready for delivery just as soon as it 
can be gotten from the binders—in a few days, we hope. Meantime, be sure 
to send on your subscription. 





ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR IF HE HAS RENEWED HIS SUBSCRIPTION for 
1880, and remind him that the terms are strictly $3 per: annum in advance ; 
and be sure that you send us at least one new subscriber. 





Book Notices. 


Jackson’s Valley Campaign. By Major I. Scheibert, of Prussia. 

We are indebted to the distinguished author for a copy of this valuable 
paper, which originally appeared in the May and June numbers of the Prus- 
sian “‘Jahrbucker fur die Armee und Marine,’ and was then bound into a 
neat volume, accompanied with a very accurate map of the campaign, drawn 
by Major Scheibert. 

This able review recognizes and does justice to the wonderful genius dis- 
played in that campaign ; and the intelligent zeal of its author entitles him 
to our grateful consideration for setting before his countrymen so graphic a 
picture of the exploits of a Confederate leader and army. It is based mainly 
on Colonel Allan’s address, delivered last year before the Army of Northern 
Virginia Association. While following this in the main for his facts and 
figures, the author invests his review with the value and interest of an origi-- 
nal production, speaking, as he does, from personal acquaintance with many 
of the actors of the drama, and with intimate knowledge of the country, 
derived from personal observation. The introductory paragraph of his re- 
view expresses, in appreciative language, the author’s estimate of Jackson’s 
genius and achievements. It is with feelings of grateful pride, that we find 
our admiration for native genius justified and confirmed by the judgment of 
so able a critic, when he says: ‘* Unquestionably, one of the most attractive 
events in the history of modern war, is Jackson’s Valley campaign of 1862. 
While many episodes of war history so soon as brought to light, and thus 
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divested of their legendary character, lose in interest and what may be called 
poetic attractiveness, this campaign of the celebrated ‘Rebel’ General, con- 
ducted with such extraordinary skill, gains in interest in exact proportion 
to the development of our knowledge of the different elements of its skillful 
structure.”’ 

This is but another of the many instances in which Major Scheibert has 
sought to put us right on the record before his people, and we owe hima 
debt of gratitude for his able vindication of the truth of our history. 

He has recently translated from our Papers Stuart’s report of Gettysburg, 
‘and has written a graceful and appreciative criticism of the work of our 
Society, which we will publish in our next number. 








